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ORIGINAL POETRY. j But my heart was only frozen, honour, but at the same time tinal, resolved that wot a word 
panemnennieeiniin openers rere | Waiting some disso!ving art, in defence of himself should « scape hin which could possibly 


LINES WRITTEN TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


Fair stranger, thou hast asked a boon 
Of one to thee unknown, 

A lone and nameless wanderer 
On life’s Sahara thrown ; 

The boon—my humble lyre’s best note— 
I give without regret, 

Though in the fond familiar clasp 
Our hands have never met. 


Yet in the mind’s congenial thoughts, 
By dreamy night or day— 

Free thoughts, that through all space and time 
Pursue their social way ; 

And in the heart’s deep sympathies 
Its gladness or its groan, 

Qur spirits have full oft perchance 
A sweet communion known. 

Therefore whene’er thy pensive eve 
My simple verse shall trace, 

(hough all unmeet its numbers ar 
This spotless leaf to grace— 

Deem that a brother’s kindly hand 
Inscribed each humble line, 

And that a brother’s warmest wish 
Is breathed for thee and thine. 


It is, that all for whom thy heart 
Feels aught of tenderness, 
Through all the future scenes may be 
As blest as thou wouldst bless ; 
And that to thee, my stranger friend 
In fulness may be given, 
The solace of a spotless soul, 
The peace and smiles of heaven Protevs 
A SKETCH, 
t saw her when the earnest glow 
Of dreams, whose home is found in heaven 
4nd an unearthly bliss bestow, 
Was to her ardent fancy given; 
And picturing all things in their ray 
The world a joyous scene became 
Where hope’s uniettered wing could pla: 
And sorrow’s cloud was but a name 


And as her peerless beauty grew 
And ripened in her pleasant face 
Affection o’er her aspect threw 
The sunshine of unsullied grac« 
And like a habitant above— 
A seraph, briefly lingering here 
Chat being, to the eye of love 
Did in her early life appear. 
Years swept along—and she becanx 
A heartless and a giddy thing ; 
On a false shrine’s unholy flame 
She pour'd her spirit’s offering 
4las! her dreams were wasted soo 
For pleasure wore her heart away ; 
Life’s morning waned into the noon 
Of restless fashion’s dazzling ray 
4nd many bow'd, and swore, and sigh’d— 
While true to none, and false to all, 
Upon her charms that maid relied 
‘To bind new followers in her thrall 
But years roll’d on—her eye grew dim; 
Her brow with furrows thickly set ; 
lime hushed the joy of pleasure’s hymn 
And she—lorn spinster—lingers vet! Evenanr 


TO ISABELLA. 
Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away 
Let one glance, one only, glisten 
On my humble roundelay. 


{ thought my rocky heart was waste: 
By the tear-drops it distils ; 

That my soul too deeply tasted 
Of the potson-cup of ills 

hat the hours had gone for ever 
Like the gold of boyhood’s min« 

When reason, without one endeavou! 
Knelt and prayed at beauty’s shrine 


I had deemed all feelings blasted, 
By the lightning shaft of grief, 
And their mouldering relics lasted 
Never more to shoot a leaf 


Such as thou, young beauty’s chosen, 
From thine eve-beams canst iunpart 


Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away, 

} Let one glance, one only, glisten 

On my humble roundelay. 
If there’s aught this heart to brighten 

With the joy of younger years, 

Or its pilgrim-path to lighten, 
Tis to sing while beauty hears 


{ 
| And to feel the light that flashes, 
I} When with her encircling spells 


Pity lifts the silken lashes 

} Where the sun of beauty dwells 

Be it favour or displeasure, 

4 I rejoice or I repine— 

| Let me only see the treasure 
Dazzling in those eyes of thine 


{| Listen, gentle lady, listen, 
Prithee do not turn away, 

i} Let one glance, one only, glisten 

| On my humble roundelay 


ALPHA. 





| ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 
THE RIVAL MOTHERS, 
\ IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHaAP. U 

jone day while Mr. Alleyn and his son were sitting together 
|, they were surprised by the appearance of officers of justice 


| who entered the room, and advancing to Edmund, informed 


"|| him he was their prisoner 


| “Your prisoner! for what? 


{| youth. 


exclaimed the 


i! “You are accused of forgery 
| ‘Too indignant to speak, Edmund turned to his father. Mr 
Alleyn, pale as death and trembling in every nerve with emo 
tion, covered his face with his hands 


“Dear father, do not let this alarm you thus; here is soime 


} mistake.’ 


“T think not,” said the constable, “for we have the checks 
you forged on Mr. G. and the one you prese nted yourself two 


days ago.” 
That cheek,” said Edmund impatiently, “ was no forgery ; 

it was given me by my father 

“Well, young gentleman, I do not pretend to say who did 
it, but take care how you crimimate your father; if it Was not 
you, tt must have been he 
The thoughts which darted 
through his mind were horrible, but they were immediately 


Edmund gazed on his father 


banished. Certain of his father’s, as well as bis own inno 
cence, he smiled at lis sudden misgiving 

“ My son,” said Mr. Alleyn, “J would speak with you alone 
Ask those men to leave the room; I will detain you but a mo- 
scape if you would.’ 


this last 


ment, and you cannot ¢ 


The constable, having ascertained that assertion 


was correct, left the apartment and stationed himself near the 
door 
© Edmund,” cried Mr. Allevu. when they were alon what 


shal! I do! what will become of me! 
old father ?” 


“Save you 


will you save your poor 
sir! why it is } who am in danger, if any exists 
—itis I who am accused! 
“Alas!” said the 


stood upon his forehead, 


miserable man, while drops of agony 


l can conceal it no longer!—I—/ 
torged those checks, to save your mother from grief and morti 
fication ; but oh! how much more have I brought upon her 
now !” 

Edmund, horror struck, unable to speak or move, sat listen 


ing to his father’s dreadful confession, while every word seem 


| to steal strength and life away 





The officers of justice re-entered the room d termina 
was hurried from the 
agonizing ! contused 
that crowded upon his mind. Mr. Alley! y ore 
obtained him bail; and now all awaited in anxious uncertainty 
trial. Edmund resolved in his own mind 


accuse himself, this h ved to truth and 


the agitating conference. Edmund 


house half-distracted with the eas 


it exertion, 


the result of the 
that he would not 


Money was procured, the preparations continued, when 


astonished 


| 
I'he trial, however, (which, notwith 


standing Mr. Alleyn’s sanguine hopes, must have brought the 
truth to light) never took place. The gentleman whose nan 


implicate his father 


had been forged, always respected Edmund, and now, in pity 
| for his youth and the grief of his friends, and, perhaps sus 
pecting who Was the real criminal, withdrew the prosecution 
Mr. Alleyn commu 
But o! 


He had escaped all 


and endeavoured to hush up the affair. 

nicated this intelligence in a burst of joy to his son. 
|}what avail was this to Edmund now? 
danger of the law for the offence with which he was charged 
but that much severer punishment to a sensitive mind had 
He had 
been accused of forgery—the knowledge of it had gone fas 
and wide—and although a court of justice had not tried and 
in the minds of many, he was re 


already tallen upon him—his fair fame was blasted ! 


condemned him, he knew, 
garded as a criminal—what remained to make life valuable ? 
He had not seen Cornelia since the day of his accusation 
|, Her parents, eager to seize upon any opportunity to prevent a 
marfiage so disagreeable to them, forbade her to hold any 
future intercourse with one so guilty as they believed Edmund 
to be. Cornelia, who scorned control when about to do what she 
| believed an act of justice to Edmund, wrote and entreated 
| bun to see 
had resigned her, he said, and every thing 
dear to him He should spe nd the re 
ind never wished to look upor 


But in vain—he continued inflexible. He 
world whic! 


he r 
im thi 
was once valuable o1 
mainder of his days in solituck 
the face of a human being more 

A few days after the prosecution had been relinquished 
Edmund, alone, as usual, sat leaning hus head Upon his hand 
When suddenly, with the restlessness of anguish, he threw 
back bis head and gazed around the apartinent—a figure stoo 
before him—it vas Cornelia. Her arms were folded, her ev« 
fixed upon hin 


“What do y said E 


come to look upon a criminal! 


here lmund gloomily ; “do y 


“No, Edmund, | come to gaze upon an innocent, althoug) 
weak man.’ 

“How know you that lam innocent ? 

“My heart tells me so! you cannot deceive If all the 


t shake my faith in 


ou knew belore 


world accused it would 1 vou om 


But this 


you 


moment! I come not to tell you 


of my undumimished confidence, but to upbraid you wit 
your Weakness. Your fat not yourself, is guilty! 

Oh hush! for heaven’s sake, be silent! 

I will not,” she said, raising her voice; “1 care not if th 
whole world hears me! Mr. Alleyn has committed a crime 
and too base to bear the pun hment, he has blasted the fame 
of his son liut let not that son think Cornelia continued 


bitterness, “that by consenting to a sacrifice he 
leed He is nostaken—he 
the purity of his reputation—he has cast away his happines 
nfided 


ina tone of 


has performed a heron has sullic 


ind the happiness of others « to his keeping, with ; 


vain hope of saving the character of his father—but the trut! 


is known, the sacrifice is useless! 


Dear Cornelia,” said Edmund sadly even if this were 


true, how could | act differently? 1 am the victim of destiny 


of circumetanees 


Of circumstances!’ exclaimed Cornelia you are th 
victim of vourown want of energy Your fame and honet 
you allow to be unjustly sulhed. Why do vou not come fort! 
mantully and declare the truth You are just entering life- 
your father must soon leave it Nay, do not turn so gloomil 
mway—it must be done, justice demands it—you cannot tarnis! 
your father’s fame, I repeat, for that is ruined alread ih 


| 


character was before this event supported on so insecure a 


foundation, that the world now believes he was the instigator 
cruminal, and you his instrument or bis willing tool 


You cannot make 


from infamy 


the cal 


him appear more guilty, but may reseus 


your own nan 
No! 


complished—I will never move one step to criminate m) 


no— Cornelia! 


itis all over now—n destiny ts ac 
Do not deprive me of the consoling hope that by the 


This is al 


father 


sacrifice of my own, his honour has been saved 


that is left me now—all but your affection Oh, Cornelia 


dearest, best beloved, do you indeed think me innocent of thi 
dark deed? But 


my heart told me you would never suspect 
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_—Ee 
me of such baseness—t 
will cheer the few remaining to me now.” 





“ Edmund!” said Cornelia, while she struggled with the fear- |, method of fighting. 
ful foreboding which was fast subduing the firmness of her |strength, when mounted, better than the whites would have 
heart, when she heard his deep melancholy voice and gazed |them believe. Nomen but mounted men can ever, except in 
and sunken features, “do not be thus depressed ; || large bodies, safely travel the country where they live or roam. 


on his pale 
ive for me, and far from this selfish spot, we may yet be happy 
together !” 

“And shall it be said that Cornelia Blakely, my Cornelia 
married a felon? No! fur be such humiliation from you! we 
are separated here, Cornelia.” 

“No! no!” she passionately exclaimed 
moment—I will accuse your father—he shall do you justice.’ 
Cornelia could not succeed in 


She rushed from the room. 


bringing this affair again before the courts of justice ; but the | 


broken-hearted Alleyn, who had never known a happy moment 
while the dreadful consciousness of crime and injustice to 
his son was preying upon him, confessed every thing. But 
it was too late. Edmund's frame, never robust, had been so 
shaken by such terrible emotion, that the joy of knowing his 
own fame was cleared, and the anguish he felt on witnessing 
his father’s remorse and misery, was more than he could sup- 
He declined rapidly, and died in the arms of his wretch- 
Cornelia saw her 


port. 
ed parents, a victim to their evil passions 
exertions to save him were in vain—the object of her passion 
ate devotion was taken froin her—all that endeared her to 
life was gone. The Blakelys 
the pride and ornament of their family 


soon mourned over the loss of 
PLUMA 





D 


EFERRED ARTICLES. 


INDIAN CHARACTER. 

Tue absence of our reguiar historians among the Indians 
is, and should be, a source of much regret to those who de 
light to store their minds with those facts connected with the 
tiginal possessors of that soil which now opens the bosom of 
its wealth to beings of almost another origin. Having dwelt 
some time with and near them, | have used considerable dili 
rence, at various times, in endeavouring to ascertain how and 
in what manner, if any, they have preserved the remembrance 

f remarkable events among them. Whether they had tra 
litionary or legendary tales of the origin of their tribes— 
whether they knew the time when the country in which they 
resided was first occupied by them—whether, in that ease, it 
was unoccupied or in possession of their Indians—and whether 
My 


inquiries have also extended to their wars, the arts, and Wiles 


they conquered or purchased the country so occupied 


practised by their most distinguished warriors, the nature of 
their pretended intercourse with the Great Spirit, how many 
spirits they supposed possessed an influence over their tribes, 
what they thought of futurity, and what their general ideas 
and obligations. I have se ldom 
itisfactory 


were of moral and social duties 
received, tu any of these inquiries, a clear and 
answer. 

They have traditions, but of so coufused a nature, 
mysteriously combined with men and beasts, extraordinary 
transformations from one to the other, and so thoroughly tn- 
volved in the clouds of superstition, that they are rendered 
utterly unintelligible to all but the Indians themselves. 

Their songs constitute their history, but as dates are entirely 
neglected (for they “keep no note of time,’’) it is impossible 
for the oldest man among them to fix events thus narrated 
upon any particular period of time. 
however, of instructive amusement among them, and that is, 
to sit and listen to the rehearsal of the warlike achievements 
that have been performed within the remembrance of the 
narrator, and possibly by him. He often tells them with spirit 
and sprightliness, and can generally say how many winters 
are passed by since they were acted. No one but he who 
resided among them knows, or can know, the fund of military 
anecdotes, if 1 may so call it, in their possession. 

No one knows, or can know, the surprising acts of valour 
performed by them, sometimes as a tribe, but more generally 
by individuals. 
little success, there are no people on earth braver or more 
Once under this ex- 


and so 


There is one source, 


daring, even to rashiness, than they are. 
citement, alone or among thousands, an Indian sees nothing 
but the object of his rage, if an enemy, or of his love, if a 
triend, In fact, they are educated for brave men, Influence 
and wealth are only for the brave, and the highest seat at the 
eouncil fire, or the most important character in the dance, is 
always awarded to him who passes for the bravest man. In- 
dians (I speak of those on the upper Missouri) are underrated. 


White men talk, and I suppose think as they talk, as if twenty , 


common men, well armed, could drive the prairies for Indians 


his has cheered my solitary hours, and [1s idle t ' 
| Indians have yet to learn who are their superiors in their own 


' 


“T will go this} 


Under an excitement, particularly after a. 


they would beat a jungle of deer. This is idle talk. ‘T' 


Perfect horsemen, they know their 


Their morale (as Napoleon called the impression of strength 
or force on the mind ) is very considerable, and, with experienced 
men, often creates a sudden panic or astonishment that proves 
their ruin before sufficient time elapses for them to recover 
| their self- possession. Painted, almost naked, and at full speed, 
jthey rush upon their foes suddenly from an ambush, with a 
yell apparently of delight at the prospect of blood. The 
| hideous expression of their countenance has, at the same time, 
jun appalling eflect to those unaccustomed to their mode of 
painting themselves, The first effect is intended for, and 
oiten an almost perfect stupefaction. Here lies their 


; . ; | 
strength on the plain or where they can act with celerity, and] 





they who can retain self-possession at the onset, with a tolera- 
bly adequate foree, have nothing to fear afterwards. With- 
out retaining that (which the main effort of the Indians ts to 
Many a white man 


destroy) the chances are against escape. | 
has gone to these prairies confident of his abilities for self: pro-| 
tection, and been literally cut to pieces by the tomahawk whilst 
on his horse with his loaded rifle in his hand. They might | 
have been, probably were brave, but they allowed themselves 
to be astonished, and all from underrating their foes. 


another strong trait of character in Indians—their 


There is 
singular pride. Squaws frequently cry Indians imto acts of 
| ve ngeance and retaliation, but they have a stronger influence 
leven than that over them; a squaw can laugh or shame an In- | 
omimit the most wanton act of murder, cruelty, and 
Her jeers and taunts, after an unsuccessful “to 


‘dian tos 
inhumanity 
tong’’ of a war party, will send an Indian forth alone, with- 
yut rest or delay, under the pledge of the most sacred oath 

‘known to him, that he will not return without a scalp or a 

prisoner. ‘To redeem this pledge, and satisfy the oath, he 

will commit the most barbarous and disgustingly inhuman 
wts. It is under the influence of this feeling that he becomes 
what among the Indians is called foolish, that 1s, perfectly 
reckless of life It 


the Indians should look with such utter contempt upon every 


is singular, but nevertheless true, that 


thing like effeminacy, and still be so much under their squaws 


No greater term of reproach can be bestowed by them upon an 
' 


individual than tocall hima squaw. It signifies that heisa beast 
lof burden 
feast, or the dance,* that is, 
foll 
} 


/Still, these very women, as among us, manage to govern in 


Squaws scarcely ever approach the council, the 
They 


ind masters apparently in silence 


a national or medical dance 


w and obey their k 


every thing they wish 


Vhe Indian always appears the master, and, satisfied with the 
| 


They do it by appearing not to do it 


appearance, suflers himself to be mastered 
| Indians are the most desperate gamblers in the world, con- 


One would be astonished to witness! 
| 


sidering their means 


their stakes. T have seen them sit successive hours, and some- 


days, at their alternately winning and losing, | 
his 


and of every thing but the rag, as we might say, of modesty 


time gat 
until one of them rose tript of all wealth, horses, gun 


This would be called rum by the civilized world, but it causes 
! 


it an observer would | 
I he 


uaws having more leisure, are more constant gam-/| 
| 


no despair or suicide with them, and allt 
perceive is perhaps a little mortified pride at his defeat 
young sq 
blers than the 
ment after ornament from her arm, bead after bead from her 


men. I have seen a young squaw pull orna- 


neck, and brooch after brooch from her bosom, until she had 


lost the whole, | 


md then probably pawn her clothes for another 
he greatest game that I ever heard of, however, was 
It was told me as a well! 


yan 


between a Crow and a Chavenne. 


known fact by a man residing among the Crows, and confinm-| 
, , ' 
ed by the Crows themselves through an interpreter. About 


four years since the Crows and Chayennes were, as they 
talw In fact, Ido not know that 


t in the single instance I am 


have alin ivs been, at war 


they ever met peaceably exce] 
about to relate. Ina state of hostility, of course war parties! 
were continually roaming in search of favourable opportuni- 
ties to strike with success, and with as little risk as possible, 
it happened that two hostile parties were encamped, without 
They had both | 


been out a long time, and had seen no “signs” of an enemy. ' 
After a little 


the knowledge of either, near each other 


‘and of course became considerably discouraged 





| * [have never heard of but two squaws who have partaken in the! 
| mysteries of medicine dances of their tribes. One of these is a Sac ec uaw,! 
now living meer the Mississippi river, and the other was a Sioux, of the 
}| Yancton tribe. She died about two years since. These medicine squaws 
may always be known from the fact, that they are the only ones whe 
e or to whom the Indians on any occasion ever offer ay 
rent With civilized women 





) 
ever smok " 
How diff 





| reflection, and within a day or two of the same time, both par- 
\ties resolved to return to their respective tribes. It happened 
also, that one of each party refused (pledged by an oath, or 
afraid of the ridicule of some favourite squaw) to return. This 
is very common among them, and it excites no surprise, cven 
after success, that one or two should separate from the main 
party and go forth alone, sometimes for a definite object, and 
sometimes not. These two men were left by their respective 
comrades in the mountains, near Powder river, and for two 
\days following they remained near where they were left. On 
the third, and near nightfall, they had selected their lodging- 
places near each other, still ignorant of their vicinity. The 
Chayenne was going down and the Crow up, a ravine that 
gradually descended, at that place, towards the river. The 
former laid himself down among the rocks in the bottom of 
the ravine, but the latter, thinking from the appearance of the 
sky that it would rain, and knowing how the water rushed 
in torrents down these ravines, crawled up its side, and there, 
under the shelter of a friendly rock, arranged himself for re 
pose. As the Crow expected, one of those sudden and tre- 
mendous showers common to that country came on; he, how 
ever, lay unmolested by it. Not so with the Chayenne— 
hearing the roar of the coming torrent, he hastened to secure 
himself from being washed away or dashed to death against 
the rocks, by groping out a passage up the side, hardly know 
ing, in the dark, whether he was going to safety or destruc. 
tion. After feeling around, and managing to get about one 
hundred yards from where the water had driven him, he came 
accidentally to the rock which sheltered the Crow. In en- 
deavouring to ascertain its position with the ground, he placed 
his hand upon the bare shoulder of his enemy 


As it may be expected, they both started, the one back and 
the other up, with their usual exclamation of surprise— 
“Wha !” said they, as they stood gazing and lighting up their 
What is very un- 
usual among Indians on a war party, they were both taken 
by surprise, both unprepared, and both, too, searching for 
The night was very dark, the ground precipitous 
and uneven, and both were hesitating what to do, not know- 
ing but each other had friends close at hand. At length the 
Chayenne made signs that he would lie down for the night, 
and that in the morming they should try their prowess. It 
was arranged, and two brave and mortal foes, until that in 
stant, lay down side by side under the same rock. 


gaze with the fire of their own eye-balls, 


eneniues, 


I question if either slept, still they continued in their re 
cumbent posture until morning came, and both, assured o! 
their novel situation, laughed at its singularity : from a laugh 


| they began their signs, and at length determined, that, a 


either allowed the other's tribe to be the bravest in the world 
they would try their strength or skill in gambling. They com 
menced, and the gaine continued fluctuating for some time 
until, after about two hours, the Crow won all the arms, pro 
thes of the Chayenne. 


! 
Ww 


visions, and ¢ After standing a few 
moments in thought, he arrested the progress of the Crow in: 
packing up his winnings, by saying he would stake his scalp 
The Crow, of course, eagerly engaged again, thinking proba 
bly it wasa cheap way to acquire such a trophy ; but fortune 
favoured the brave, and from that instant the Chayenne com 
menced winning. He continued until he had not only won 
back all his own, but all the Crow had, leaving him as desti 
tute as the Chayenne was a short time before. He could now 
do no less than his antagonist had done. 
was now at stake. 


The Crow's scalp 
Both were anxious, and both played 
cautiously. It would not do, the Crow lost his scalp, and the 
Chayenne proceeded very deliberately to take it off. The 
operation was completed, and the Crow was pronounced thi 
greatest bravo in existence 

After some little conversation, praising each other, (all by 
signs) they separated, under the promise of again playing 
should they ever meet, at the same time assuring each other 
that they would strive to bring the tribes, or parts of each 
together. 

In about three months, true to their promise, they met, the 
Indians consenting to the meeting, for the purpose of wit 
ne Again they played, lost and won al 
both better guarded as to their scalp- 
than before, the one having none, and the other having 4 
large quantity of things to lose before his would come into the 
play. Luck, however, settled down in favour of the Crow 


sing such a game 


ternaiely for some time, 


| and as the scalp of the other became the stake, the anxiety of 


the Chayenne showed itself by the deepest and most silent 
attention, whilst, on the other hand, a murmur of encourage 
ment passed along the line of Crows for their champion. 'The 
game drew to a close. Every eye was attention, Their vers 
respiration was checked, and the dogs themselves hushed their 
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barkings into low growls. It was but for an instant, for an 
exulting shout soon announced the success of the Crow. | 
The same operation that he performed on the Crow was! 
submitted to by the Chayenne, and after a little feasting, the | 
two tribes separated for the first and last time, im peace. * 
———— 
LITERARY 








NOTICES, 





LEXINGTON, AND OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
We are much pleased to learn that a highly finished volume 
is shortly forthcoming from the press of the Messrs. Carvill, 
under the above title, the authorship of which is correctly 
attributed to a poet, the merited popularity of whose previous 
productions gives us warranty for the success of this effort. | 


TALES AND SKETCHES. 

Mr. E. Bliss has in press a new work, in two volumes, with 
this title. From the report of those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the manuscript, we are inclined to believe 
that it will prove an amusing production. It is understood 
to be from the pen of one of the editors of the Courier and 
Enquirer. 





DR. PEIXOTTO’S DISCOURSE. 
We have read with deep interest the impressive and eloquent 


Discourse delivered by Dr. Peixotto before “ The Society for | 


the Education of Orphan Children, and the Relief of Indigent 
Persons of the Jewish Persuasion.”’ The objects of this asso- 
ciation have a powerful claim on the sympathies and support 
of the whole community. We have only time in the present 
number to offer the following extract, as a specimen of the 
author’s style : 

LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 

To the interests of education the Jews have ever been at- 
tentive. This attention has varied indeed with the circum- 
stances by which they have been surrounded, having been 
contracted within narrow bounds where ignorance and op- 
pression shut out from them the lights of improvement ; but 
ever active whenever free scope was given to their national 
energies. This assertion may appear somewhat paradoxical | 
to those who believe that the Jews never cherished a love of | 
letters, or never had a literature of their own—a slanderous 
reproach, which has been heaped upon them, time after time, 
even since it found its ablest champion in a philosopher of the 
last century, distinguished alike for the versatility of his ge- 
nius, the extent of his accomplishments, the number of his 
writings, and for his historical inaccuracy and critical disin- 
genuousness, whenever biblical subjects were the objects of 
his bitter irony and pungent sarcasm. In ar 
fute this foul aspersion, we are met and opposed by a preju- 
dice, which is too commonly cherished, and from which a 
great number, I fear, of Jews themselves aré not wholly ex 


1 attempt to re- 


empt. The very designation carries associated with it ideas 
of superstition, avarice, troublesome ceremunials 
The Bible, too, with a fidelity to truth, of which 
we may challenge a parallel in the historical records of any 
ther nation, exposes the vices and corruptions of the Jews, 
is well as their virtues. 
as well as his meritorious and patriotic acts, 


and «dis- 
linctions. 
rd any 
The crimes of David are recorded 
Henec 
connect ideas of a proneness to idolatry, of a stiffnecked 
and rebel disposition with their character. We should recol 
lect, howevor, that this is but one side of the picture ; that the 
Israelites were selected for great and pre-eminent purposes ; 


we 


ind as they occupied a lofty station, so their failings neces- 
sarily cast their shadows more broad and wide. Let us com- 


pare them, however, with contemporancous nations ; ay, even 
with those, whom to hold in the highest veneration, seems to 
be the too prominent object of a liberal education—the Greeks 
md the Romans—and we shall find that, while the Israelites 
possessed every thing that was valuable in the customs of 
other nations, they were free from most of their defects, and 
mly degenerated in proportion as they departed from their 
own simplicity, to imitate their neighbours’ corruption and 
uxurious refinements. To place this subject in aclearer point 
f view, let us descend to a few particulars, which cannot be 
oid of interest at any time. 

J. The writings of the Hebrews are generally acknowledged 
o be unequalled for the simplicity and dignity—the strength, 
the perfect truth to 
their animated eloquence and sublime 


onciseness, and beldness of their stvle ; 
nature of their imagery ; 
tigures. The conceits and puerile vanities which disgrace 
auch of classical literature, are altogether banished from their 
pages. It may, however, be suggested that these writings 
were inspired. This assertion is more imposing by its spe- 
iousness than forcible by its application. The great truths 
und sublime doctrines which were inculcated by Moses and 


” 
* 


jtercourse with man. 
versity of style apparent in the ditlerent authors, and by the 


the Prophets, were undoubtedly derived from immediate com- 
munication with the Almighty. It does not follow thence that 
every word and sentence were literally dictated to them. Where 
this was done, it iscapressly stared. The great outlines were 
furnished, but the filling up of the canvass was left to the 
genius and industry of the elevated instruments of divine in- 
This is sufficiently proved by the di- 








peculiar individuality of each. Hence the nerve and chaste 
jsiuplicity of the Pentateuch ; the majesty and sublime ele- 
| vation of Isaiah ; the terrific grandeur of Ezekiel; the ten- 
‘der elegiac melancholy of Jeremiah; the strength and lofti- 
jness of Job; and the rich, harmonious, and varied grace of 
Daniel. 
that the perfection of the language, and its division into prose 


However we dispose of this question, it is certain 


jjand poetry, abundantly testify to the high state of its cultiva- 


tion; and that the intellectual improvement of a nation must 
jhave made considerable advances, to whom such compositions 
|were addressed, or who could relish the simple beauties of the 
scriptural style. 

Il. The schools of the philosophers furnish another evi- 
dence of the mental cultivation of the Hebrews 
of the south, bordering upon Hebron, the higher ministers 
enjoyed all that could be offered by the muniticent liberality 
lot the state. Here were the means of mental culture pro 
vided for them. Copies of the sacred books, multiplied in 
jevery form and adorned with the finest skill of the pencil and 
jthe sculptor, in gold and precious stones, attested the reve 
jrence of the nation for the law, and the perfection to which 
jthey had brought the decorative arts. Nor were the works of 
foreign profane writers withheld; all those eminent for the 


In the cities 





|learning they conveyed, or the genius they displayed, or the 
singularity of the subjects of which they treated, were here 
to be found. Here the student might relax his spirit from the 
sublime studies of his religion by the bold and brilliant poetry 
the comprehensive and varied philosophy, or the vigorous 
wanly eloquence of Greece; or he might plunge into the 
mysterious metaphysics of Egypt, whose science has been 
aptly compared to the mummy, which preserves the form, 
without the living principle of man. The Hebrews becanu 
especially renowned for their intellectual culture in the days 
of King David, and Solomon was undoubtedly instructed in 
Solomon the 


lar 


the schools to which we have just referred— 
wisest and best of kings, who spake of trees from the ce 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall; who spake also concerning beasts, and of fow! 
and of reptiles, and of fishes The very attempt to treat of 
natural history marks no ordinary progress in science, on the 
part both of the instructor and of those to whom the instruc 


tion was addressed. 





Private education was not neglected among them Chey 
were in fact the only people that instructed their childs n 
truths capable of mspiring them with the love and fear of 
God, and exciting them to virtuous deeds Vhat their 
daughters were not overlooked, appears to ufficie ntly 
proved by the songs of Miriam and of Debor 1 by tl 
praver of Hannah 

“ While the woman of the east was immured! behind bolt 
und bars, from time immemorial a prisoner, and the woman 
ot the west was a toy, a savage, or a slave, our wives and 
maidens enjoyed the intercourses of society which their talents 
were well calculated to cheer and to adorn. They were 
skilled in the harp, their sweet voiccs tuned to the richest 


strains of earth, they were graceful in the dance, the writin 
of our bards were in their hands, and what nation ever pos 


essed such illustrious founts of thought and virt 


Hil. Music, of all sensual enjoyments the most intellect 





—that glorious painting tothe ear, is the handmaid of por 
and goes hand in hand with her and the other fine in 
humanizing and polishing the mind. A nation which neglects 


music altogether, is generally noted for its savage manners 
and cruelty, while those which cultivate it are generally retin 
Now no people ever cultivated musk 
‘| he y 
insisted on having it at their marriages, on anniversary birth 
days which reminded them of victories over their enemies, at 
the inauguration of their kings 


ed and benevolent. 


with more zeal and keener relish than the Hebrews 


in their public worship, and 
when they were coming from afar to attend their testivals 
We may 
mane art had reached in the days of David, when we recollect 
that in order to give the best effect to the music of the taber 


form some idea of the perfection to whic h this hu 


nacle he appointed four thousand Levites, divided into twenty 
mpanied them with 
the 








four classes, who sang psalms and a¢ 
instrumental music, the harp, the psaltery, the organ 


the hig 


cymbal, the several trumpets and wind instrume: 
ravon. the oittith 
t gittit! 


Lac and the mahalath 





| IV. It has been objected to the Israelites that they are by 
|| nature averse from mechanical and agricultural employments 
|| No accusation can be less tenable than this, In tfeir own 
country where they enjoyed perfect freedom and choice ol 
| pursuit, and, after all, it is there only that an impartial esti 
| mate of their character can be formed, they were supremely 
| fenowned for their agricultural zeal and mechanical industry 
Jacob tended flocks, Moses was a herdsman, Gideon was 





|| thrashing corn when the angel announced to him that he 
‘should be the deliverer of his people; Ruth, the interesting 
Ruth, the heroin 
sufler in tenderness and simplicity of pathos in comparison 


of a romeontic narrative, which will not 


| with the most captivating creations of modern fiction, wa 
}found by Boaz gleaning at his harvest; Saul, though a king 
was found driving oxen when he received intelligence of the 
jdanger of Jabez Gilead; David was keeping sheep when 
| Samuel sent after That 
ithe mechanical arts thrived, we have abundant evidence in 
the recorded description of the beautiful architectare of the 


him to anomt him king of Israel. 


jtabernacle, and in the express intimation of the fact that 


| 
| David at his death left many artificers in his kingdom of all 
lsorts; masons, ¢ arpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and thos 


|who worked in stone, wood, and metals, 
How ill founded then is the contaumelious reproach whic! 
denies to the Israelite the very possession of intellect and in 
j dustry, or the taste for their active exercise and improvement 
We have thus far spoken of our people when in their ful! 
| possession of national glory This possession was not to last 
Che glory of Ichabod was to depart, and Jerusalem was t 
become the spoiled, the desolate, the utterly put to shame ; the 
plough was to be driven through the soil where had stood th: 
holy of holies! The people were to be scattered to the fous 
lqu arters of the earth! And should we now no more discove 
jtraces of their ancient powers, now that they have been forei 
bly torn by the root from the land of their inheritances, can 
Should we 


|we feel emotions of surprise not expect that 


when all his bright possessions had passed from before him 


that Judah’s swect-toned lyre would be struck dumb, anc 


Sion’s minstrels would hang their harps on the willows, an 
her daughters, when urged by the task-master to sing thei 
native melodies, would mournfully ery out—“ Alas, how can 


we sing the song of the Most High in a strange land ?” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


TRaNepat door pl ‘tes ore now sometimes substituted for 
opake ones. They are formed of painted glass, and lighted 
by the hall lamp They appear exceedingly well adapted for 
the use of medical men who are likely to be wanted in the 


night, when inquiry would be unavailing, and certainly form 


1 good 





substitute for the external lantern usually emplo 


It would contribute greatly to the safety of those buildings it 
i small ground bull's eve was fixed into every door with th 
name and number of the occu of the office painted on it 
which, during candle lighting me in the evening, would be 


very useful, as the name and number would be legible without 
the s, if fixed in the doors 
called up in the night, would be most 


lights with Such buil’s eye 


ot per ons liable to 


useful, as a common lobby la p would en ible any person t 

certain the name orn ber 

TPRANSPARI vA —A watch has been presented ¢ 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris, constructed of very pecu 
liar materials, the parts being formed of reck crystal, It was 
nade by M. Rebellier, and is small in size The internal 
works are all visible; the two teethed wheels are of metal, 
to prevent accidents by the breaking of the spring. All the 

ews are fixed in crystals, and all the axes turn in rubies 
Phe escape t is of pphire, the balance wheel of sock 
rystal, and its spring of gold. ‘The regularity of this watch 
is a timekeeper, is attributed by the maker to the feeble ex 
pansion of the rock-crystal in the balance wheel, &ec. The 


ution of the whole shows to what a state of perfection 


exer 
the art of cutting precious stones has been carried in moder: 
times 

llince CREW \ Boston paper say ; there is a mechank 


in that city who possesses the secret, which has been hereto 
e only known in England, of constructing an apparatus to 
‘turn out screws with little labour and great rapidity. The 
ne mechanic has invented a plan for the casting of hinges, 
by which half the ordinary labour will be saved, and bette 

produced, As the raw material in this country i 
cheaper than in England, it is suppesed that seventy-five pe 

cent. may be saved by the application of the new invention 
“the secret of this invention is now 





The same paper adds 


r sale to the capitalists of this country 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. as fair and fragile beings which a summer wind would inevi- | 
tably pulverize—a compound of unimaginable perfections and 
spiritual essences in white muslin—were able, according to 
jthe author, to endure more hardships and privations than a 
|Highland drover, a North American Indian, or a Swedish 
jsuldier in Charles the Twelfth’s time, and, like a Greenland | 
bear, possessed wonderful capabilities for supporting nature | 
jfor a long peviod without nutriment. In my unripe years| 
when devouring the delectable pages of Anne of Swansea, or) 
Francis Latham, the gifted author of “ Midnight Horrors,” and | 
ithe “ Black Forest,” often have IT marvelled when the young | 
\lady who was confined in an uninhabited part of the castle | 
land had refused victuals for several days, was going to take 
lher dinner. I used to reckon up how long it was since she 
|had eaten anything, and draw conclusions from my own feel- | 
jings, and this it was that first staggered my young faith in | 
the truth of novels. When I had made calculations that she | 
lmust be nearly starved to death, I found in the next chapter | 
ithe old story over again—‘“an aged domestic entered and 
paood food before Almeira, from which she turned with loath- 
the grave senators and virgins to save immortal Rome. It oes and tenting — “ ee ae oe rae 3 
may be that he was right; and perhaps the fate of the eternal — — — a pages : os —e werte 
, ; , o |heroines absolutely lived for a month on the smell of a boiled 
po cone greed 1 selec ryt ng febree lchicken; and when their prison doors were at last broken 
AUNGIUS'S COOR - , e de . 
is, since the days of Adam, eating has never been, for any length imine? and —_ hr 8 re i seg pension = = — 
of time, out of fashion ; and though abstemiousness is allowed «peti ae Sager abo hak rea 
by many to bea virtue, itis one that has been always more es i aah tended int sm Giinien alain me bemwar an 
praised than practised. For my own part I think it is rather| As Hamlet says, “there is more in this than natural, if phy- 
an unamiable weakness—a phantom which haunts the imagi- oman could only Gnd it cut.” Wheat on invaluable wile 


i one s people, . arians, and such as are . ° : , 
—— - a ne — evap h : . “9 é would one of those ladies make for an Irish peasant after his 
D p y ut the threa a miser- os 
ae y 8c poy er to — * - t ; do potato crop had failed. 
able existence afte their capabilities for pleasure and en- 2 : ; : 
nadieomare-saenapamasenl™y ae sara Walter Scott, (heaven bless him!) among his other worthy 
joyment have passed away. Besides, it is strenuously recom- : : eee 
: ° ae ‘ 5c ._ jideeds, has revived the good old practice of eating and drinking 
mended by physicians, and is therefore to be distrusted, for ? , : 
Alden . : upon paper. His personages, one and all, with the single 
no man perseveringly labours against his own interest. More- P : . : , 
; ; 3 exception of the earl of Glenallen, in the Antiquary, who 
over, if the looks and tables of our worthy New-York M. D.s. le his d P tabl s eeimend ast ital feeders :| 
: : ‘ nu * fis dinner ot vegetables am yater: are capital leecer,s ; 
are to be taken asa criterion, it is quite evident that, however — : s I i 
they may enforce abstemiousness upon others, “they never 
set it up to fright themselves.’ 
picious, and I for one conscientiously believe, that if ever! 
water-gruels, weak broths, or vegetable diet comes into fash-||"". 
: : é' || wit 
ion, the human species will soon fade away from the face of} 
the earth—that living skeletons will be no rarity, and a man 
of one hundred pounds a monster of corpulency—that the 
poor old world will fall into an atrophy, and that some future 
Calvin Edson, divested of his supertluous flesh, will personify 
Campbell's “last man!’ 


> 
THE RAMBLER.——NUMBER TWENTY-ONE. 
EATING. 





—-——- — He had not dined 

The veins nofilled, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, sre unapt : 
‘l'o give or to forgive , but, when we have stuffed 
‘These pipes and these conveyances of our blood 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 
Than in our priest like fasts.—Shaks. 


Very true: and if old Meninius did not succeed in his 
application to the inflexible Roman to spare his country, it 
was not for want of a correct knowledge of the acerbity pro- 
duced by an empty stomach, and the mollifying effects of 
good victuals upon the temper; at the same time it presents 
strange and mortifying images to the mind of the littleness of 
human nature, and the insignificant causes which are not un- 
frequently the main spring of mighty events. “ He had not 
dined,” reasons the old man, and to the degree of flatulency 
and acidity produced in Coriolanus’s stomach by his not hav- 
ing done so, Meninius ascribes his rejection of the prayers ot 


“So runs the world away.” 














| 


them. There is something hearty in this, and people with) 
good digestions think the better of them for it. Like sensible 
people they all do justice to good cheer whenever they meet| 
hit; and really it is enough to give a person an appetite to | 


i 


This is, to say the least, sus 








|| re 
|| round of cold beef, Waverly’s breakfast in Donald Bean Lean’s 
Have, Oo 

|| Merrilies in the kairn of Derncleugh, of which the worthy 
|) Domne partakes. It is characteristic of Shakspeare and Scott 


lihat they are fond of introducing familiar occurrences like 


In literature, eating has always cut a conspicuous figure. | z : 
sae , = pes snepiouses Hguet these amid their most wild and romantic scenes, while feebler 


The old dramatists are filled with soul, or rather stomach, felt 
Jescriptions of rich luscious feasts; and though in those . 
. I “ ; ‘ rd Wee | rendering What is already tame or outrageous, ludicrous. 
days a Ude or a Kitchiner had not enlightened the work! by || ; 
. - . . | 
his wonderful discoveries, our ancestors were luxurious rogues 
notwithstanding. Only see with what unction Ben Jonson 
makes one of his characters sum up now unheard-of dishes : 
it have 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camel's heels 
Boiled in the spirits of Sel, and dmsolved pearl, 
Apicius’ diet, ‘gainst the epilepsy 
My footboys shull eat pheasants, calver’: 
Knots, godwits, lampreys; Tmyself will have 
The beards of barbels served ietead 
Oiled mushrooms, &c 


lwriters are afraid to do so for fear of destroying the effect, or 


\ling of eating; it was first generated by some of the petit 
|| maitre correspondents of the New Monthly Magazine, and 
‘has since been continued by Edward Lytton Bulwer’s heroes, 
They discourse about the plea- 
sures of the table in a style of superlative affectation, treat all 


ind others of a similar class. 
\ 


‘solid joints as relies of ancient barbarism, and all who par- 
take of them as vulgar and John Bullish, learn the names of 


1 


ud of salads 


1 dozen or two French dishes, and make a parade of their 


. : , . ilove of, and familiarity with, soups, slops, stews, and kick- 
and Fielding and Smollett’s heroes are good for nothing with-|\'°"" ‘ —s I 


out their dinner; they must have solid meat and strong drink || 
to invigorate and stimulate them for either war or courtship. 
Feed them well, or they disgrace themselves—make love in a 
very awkward and insipid manner, and are apt to have their 


shaws, as weak, insipid, and unsubstantial as themselves. 
Puppyism in writing and dressing is bad enough, but puppy 


y 


ism on so solemn and serious a subject as eating, is carrying 


ithe jest a little too far, 





courage called in question. 

After this, came the terrific style of writing, of which Mrs 
Radcliffe was the head, and indeed, almost the only one worth 
reading. Novels at this time were so filled with trap-coor: 
dungeons, secret stair-cases, winding galleries, subterraneous 
passages, shrieks, and midnight assassinations, that it is presum-! 
ed these horrors entirely took away the appetites of the person 
concerned, for no mention is made of eating, though from the 
frequent allusions to “ measures of wine” and “ reviving cor 
dials,” there is every reason to believe that the heroes and 
heroines were addicted to hard-drinking, which habit is bad 


THE PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 
A worthy voung lover once sought for his 

A dame of the blue-stocking school ; 
Excuse me, dear sir, but lve vowed,” 


hat I never would marry a fool!" 
Then think not of wedlock,” he answe 
Your vow was Diana’s suggestion, 
but a fool, it is easy to swear, 


1 ‘ 
venture k you th 


lyr 


ide, 
she replied, 


? 
veX 


~inee non 


| Would to e question 


. x 


1E FAIR SE 
When Eve breught ao, to all mankind 
Old Adam called her wu : 
But when she weo'd with love so kind 
He then pronounced it . 
But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming 
Ihe ladies are so full of whims, 
The people call them whim-men. 


induleed in || 
| 


enough at any time, but peculiarly hurtful whe 
without taking a reasonable portion of food, as it speedily 


man: 


destroys the coats of the stomach, and induces a long tram of | 00 


ma 
dreadful disorders. Fair and amiable, therefore, as thes« 
heroes and heroines unquestionably were, they doubtless | 
ultimately fell victims to the horrid vice of intemperance, 

netwithstanding the strength of their constitutions, which, it 
must be admitted, was extraordinary. 


ceuld make out in these romances, t! 


From all that ever Ij} 
+t 


best religion is that which pr thi 


] vata 


wueh described !!cheerful discharge of all our dutic 


fornpt st 


1 
He lds 


they all eat with a relish, and seem to like what is set before | 


ad the account of honest Dandie Dinmont’s attack on the | 


r the description of the savoury stew prepared by Meg || 


Of late there isa kind of puppyism sprung up in discours- || 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL 





Tis eminent astronomer was born at Hanover in 1735 
His father was a musician. At the age of fourteen he was 
placed in the band of the Hanoverian regiment of guards. 
About the year 1758 he proceeded with a detachment of his 
regiment to England, accompanied by his father, who after a 
short stay returned to his native country, leaving his son in 
England. For several years he obtained a subsistence by his 
musical talents, devoting his leisure hours to the study of the 
English and Italian languages; he also made some progress in 
the Greek and Latin. The bent of his inclination during this 
| period was, however, principally directed to mathematics and 
jestvoncmny ; and frequently after a harassing day of fourteen 
or sixteen hours, occupied in his professional avocations, he 
would seek relaxation, if such it might be termed, in extend 
ing his knowledge in his favourite pursuits. 

Having in the course of extensive reading made some dis 
coveries which awakened his curiosity, he commissioned a 
|friend in London to procure him a telescope of large dimen- 
| sions, but the price being above his limited means, he resolved 
Ito construct one himself. After innumerable disappointments 
he completed a five feet Newtonian reflector. ‘The success 
of his first attempt encouraged him to fresh efforts, and in a 
short time he made telescopes from seven to twenty feet. As 
a proof of his perseverance, it is said that in perfecting the 
object mirror for his seven feet instrument, he finished two 
hundred before he produced one that satisfactorily answered 
his purpose. 

As his love for the study of astronomy increased, he gradu 
ally lessened his professional engagements, and in 1779 he 
commenced a regular review of the heavens, star by star. In 
the course of eighteen months’ observations he remarked that 
a star, which had been recorded by former astronomers as a 
fixed star, was gradually changing its position; and after 
much attention he was enabled to ascertain that it was an 
|undiscovered planet. He communicated the fact to the Royal 
Society, who elected him a fellow, and decreed him their an 
nual gold medal. This great discovery he made on the thir 
teenth of March, 1781, and bestowed on the planet the namc 
of Georgium Sidus, in compliment to the king, who in con 
| sequence of his merit settled on him a handsome salary, which 
enabled him to relinquish his professional occupations, and 
devote himself wholly to the study of astronomy. 
| He shortly afterwards fixed his permanent residence at 
|Slough, near Windsor, where, in the hope of facilitating 
and extending his researches, he undertook to construct a 
telescope of forty feet, which was completed in 1787. With 
|the aid of this ponderous instrument, assisted by others of 





| 








;more manageable size, he continued to enrich the stores of 
astronomical science. In these researches he was material], 
assisted by his sister, Miss Caroline Herschel, who was equally 
devoted tothe study which has immortalized her brother. 

In 1783 he announced the discovery of a voleanic moun 


‘tain in the moon, and four years afterwards communicated 
| the account of two other volcanoes in that orb, which 
jin a state of eruption. Showing these apparent eruptions at 
jone time to a gentleman, the latter exclaimed, that he not 
lonly saw the fire but the smoke! 
It would be impossible in a sketch like the present, and per 
‘haps 
which have been made by this great astronomer ; they are 
well known to the scientific world. By his labours he i- 
Va 
rious public bodies testified their respect for his talents, an 
his sovereign conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

He was distinguished for great amenity of manners, 


appeared 


} 


also superfluous to detail the many important discoverie= 
justly esteemed as the most celebrated man of his age. 


and « 
modesty peculiarly becoming in acknowledged genius. He is 
! 


escribed as possessing much good humour in bearing with 
the intrusions of the country people in the neighbourhood 
amongst whom his astronomical studies created a notion that 


he 


held mysterious converse with the stars. On one occasion 
during a rainy summer, a farmer solicited his advice as to the 
proper time for cutting hay. The doctor pointed through a 
window to an adjoining meadow, in which lay a crop of gras* 
1, “Look at that field,” said he, “and when 1 


utterly swamped, 
you it ts mine, I think you will not need another proof to 


tell 
convince you that [am no more weath« 


wise than yoursell! 


or the rest of my neighbours.” 
>) 


Sir William died on the twenty-third of Aucust, 1522, lea 


ing behind him an unblemished reputation in private life 
His name will descend to posterity as one of the greatest astro 


nemers of the age in which he live.! ih 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE BLACK-MOSS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 

‘Tis only from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being. that our calamities can be borne in that manner which becomes # 
man.’'— Henry Mockenzte. 

I~ summer there is beauty in the wildest moors of Scotland, 
and the wayfaring man who sits down for an hour's rest be- 
side some little spring that flows unheard through the bright- 
ened moss and water-cresses, feels his weary heart revived by | 
the silent, serene, and solitary prospect. On every side sweet 
sunny spots of verdure smile towards him from among the 
melancholy heather—unexpectedly in the solitude a stray 
sheep, it may be with its lambs, starts half-alarmed at his mo- 
tionless figure—insects large, bright, and beautiful come ca- 
reering by him through the desert air—nor does the wild want 
its own songsters, the gray linnet, fond of the blooming furze, 
and now and then the lark mounting up to heaven above the 
summits of the green pastoral hills, During such a sunshiny 
hour, the lonely cottage on the waste seems to stand in a para- 
dise ; and as he rises to pursue his journey, the traveller looks 
back and blesses it with a mingled emotion of delight and 
envy. There, thinks he, abide the children of innocence and 
contentment, the two most benign spirits that watch over 
human life. 

But other thoughts arise in the mind of him who may 
chance to journey the same scene in the desolation of winter. 
The cold bleak sky girdles the moor as with a belt of ice—life 
is frozen in air and on earth. The silence is not of repose but 
extinction—and should a solitary human dwelling catch his 
eye, half buried in the snow, he is sad for the sake of them 
whose destiny it is to abide far from the cheerful haunts o 
men, shrouded up in melancholy, by poverty held in thrall, or 
pining away in unvisited and untended disease. 

But, in good truth, the heart of human life is but imperfect- 
ly discovered from its countenance ; and before we can know 
what the summer, or what the winter yields for enjoyment or 
trial to our country’s peasantry, we must have conversed with 
them in their fields and by their firesides ; and made ourselves 
acquainted with the powerful ministry of the seasons, not 
over those objects alone that feed the eye and the imagina- 
tion, but over all the incidents, occupations, and events that 
modify or constitute the existence of the poor. 

I have a short and simple story to tell of the winter-life of 
the moorland cottager—a story but of one evening—with few 
events and no signal catastrophe—but which may haply please 
those hearts whose delight it is to think on the humble under- 
plots that are carrying on in the great drama of life. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, were sitting by their 
cheerful peat-fire one winter evening, in a small lonely hut on 
the edge of a wide moor, at some miles distance from any I 
other habitation. There had been, at one time, several huts | 
of the same kind erected closely together, and inhabited by Ht 
families of the poorest class of day-labourers who found work || 
among the distant farms, and at night returned to dwellings | 
which were rent free, with their little gardens won from the | 
waste. But one family after another had dwindled away, and || 
the turf-built huts had all fallen into ruins, except one that || 
had always stood in the centre of this little solitary village, | 





| 
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piness, for on this Saturday night they were, every minute, 
expecting to hear at the latch the hand of their only daughter, 
a maiden of about fifteen years, who was living with a far- 
mer over the hills. ‘This dutiful child was, as they knew, to 
bring home to them “her sair-worn penny fee,” a pittance 
which, in the beavty of her girlhood, she earned singing at 
her work, and which, in the benignity of that sinless time, 
she would pour with tears into the bosoms she so dearly loved. 
Forty shillings a year were all the wages of sweet Hannah 
Lee—but though she wore at her labour a tortoise-shell com) 
in her auburn hair, and though in the kirk none were more be- 
comingly arrayed than she, one half, at least, of her earnings 
were to be reserved for the holiest of all purposes, and her kind 
innocent heart was gladdened when she looked on the little 
purse that was, on the long-expected Saturday night, to be 
taken from her bosom, and put, with a blessing, into the hand 
of her father, now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters were thinking in their 
silence. And well indeed might they be called happy. It is 
at that sweet season that filial piety is most beautiful. 
own Hannah had just outgrown the mere unthinking gladness 
of childhood, but had not yet reached that time when inevita- 
ble selfishness mixes with the pure current of love. She had 
begun to think on what her affectionate heart had felt so long ; 


and when she looked on the pale face of her mother, on the! 


deepening wrinkles and whitening hairs of her father, often 
would she lie weeping for their sakes on her midnight bed— 
and wish that she were beside them as they slept, that she 
might kneel down and kiss them, and mention their names 
over and over again in her prayer. The parents whom before 
she had only loved, her expanding heart now also venerated. 
With gushing tenderness was now mingled a holy fear and 
She had discerned the relation in which 
she, an only child, stood to her poor parents now that they 
were getting old, and there was not a passage in scripture that 
spake of parents or of children, from Joseph sold into slavery, 
to Mary weeping below the cross, that was not written, never 
to be obliterated, on her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and went to the door to look 
out into the night. The stars were in thousands, and the full 
moon was risen. It was almost light as day, and the snow, 


that seemed encrusted with diamonds, was so hardened by }) 


the frost, that his daughter's homeward feet would leave no 
mark on its surface. He had been toiling all day among the 
distant Castle -woods, and stiff and wearied as he now was, 
he was almost tempted to go and meet his child—but his wife's 
kind voice dissuaded him, and returning to the fire-side, they 
began to talk of her whose image had been so long passing 
before them in their silence. 

“She is growing up to be a bonny lassie,” said the mother, 
“her long and weary attendance on me during my fever last 
spring kept her down awhile—but now she is sprouting fast 
and fair as a lily, and may the blessing of God be as dew and 
as sunshine to our sweet flower all the days she bloometh 
upon this earth.” 

“ Ay, Agnes,” replied the father, “we are not very old yet, 
though we are getting older—and a few years will bring her 
to woman’s estate, and what thing on this earth, think ye, hu 
man or brute, would ever think of injuring her?! 





Why I was} 


i speaking about her yesterday to the minister as he was riding || 


Their)) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 


the snow. I wish she were but here, and taking the comb 
out o’ her bonny hair and letting it all fall down in clusters 
|before the fire, to melt away the cranreuch !" 

| While the parents were thus speaking of their daughter, a 
jloud sugh of wind came suddcnty over the cottage, and the 
\leafless ash-tree under whose shelter it stood, creaked and 
\groaned dismally as it passed by. ‘The father started up, and 
‘going again to the door, saw that a sudden change had come 
over the face of the night. The moon had nearly disappeared 
land was just visible in a dim, yellow glimmering den in the 
sky. All the remote stars were obscured, and only one or two 
faintly seemed in a sky that half an hour before was perfectly 
‘cloudless, but that was now driving with reck and mist, and 
sleet, the whole atmosphere being in commotion, He stood 
|tor a single moment to observe the direction of this unforeseen 
|storm, and then hastily asked for his stafl 


! 





“T thought I had been more weather. wise; a storm is coming 
}down from the Cairnbrae-hawse, and we shall have nothing 
but a wild night.” 

He then whistled on his dog—an old sheep-dog, too old for 
lits former labours—and set off to meet his daughter, who 
might then, for aught he knew, be crossing the Black-moss 
The mother accompanied her busband to the door, and took 
a long fnghtened look at the angry sky. As she kept gazing 
The last shred of blue was ex 
|tinguished—the wind went whirling in roaring eddies, and 
great flakes of snow circled about in the middle air, whether 
drifted up from the ground, or driven down from the clouds 
ithe fear-stricken mother knew not; but she at least knew, that 
lit seemed a night of danger, despair, and death, 


it became still more terrible 


“Lord have mercy on us, James, what will become of ou 
poor bairn ?” 

But her husband heard not her words, for he was already 
out of sight in the snow storm, and she was left to the terro: 
of her own soul in that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left the farmer's house soon as the 
lrim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that had been 
long anxiously watching it from the window, rising, like » 
joyful dream, over the gloomy mountain-tops ; and all by her 
jeelf she tripped along beneath the beauty of the silent heaven 
Still as she kept ascending and descending the knolls that lay 
in the bosom of the glen, she sung to herself a song, a hymn 
jor a psalm, without the accompaniment of the streams, now 
jall silent in the frost; and ever and anon she stopped to try 
jto count the stars that lay in some more beautifal part of the 
\sky, or gazed on the constellations that she knew, and called 
\them, in her joy, by the names they bore among the shepherds 
|There were none to hear her voice, or see her smiles, but the 
jear and eye of Providence. As on she glided, and took her 
jlooks from heaven, she saw her own little fireside—her pa 
lrents waiting for her arrival—the Bible opened for worship— 
|her own littl room kept se neatly for her, with its mirroi 
|hanging by the window, in which to braid her hair by the 
morning light—her bed prepared for her by her mother’s 
‘hand—the primroses in her garden peeping through the 
'snow—old Tray, who ever welcomed her home with his dim 
white eyes—the pony and the cow—friends all, and inmates 
lof that happy househokl. So stepped she along, while the 


| 


| 
| 


lsnow-diamonds glittered around her feet, and the frost wove 
ja wreath of lucid pearls around her forehead 
She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, whic! 


i i ’ re. 1 } tek | > . . . 
with its summer-walls covered with the richest honeysuckles, | by, and he told me that none answered at the examination in |\lay half way between the farmer's and her father’s dwelling 


und in the midst of the brightest of all the gardens. It alone | 
now sent up its smoke into the clear winter sky—and its little | 
end window, now lighted up, was the only ground star that | 
shone towards the belated traveller, if any such ventured |! 
to cross, on a winter night, a scene so dreary and desolate. | 
Phe affairs of the small household were all arranged for the || 
night. The little rough pony that had drawn in a sledge, || 
from the heart of the Black-Moss, the fuel by whose blaze the | 
cotters were now sitting cheerily, and the little highland cow, | 
whose milk enabled them to live, were standing amicably to- || 
gether, under cover of a rude shed, of which one side 


the kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing—I well think she 
has all the Bible by heart—indeed, she has read but little else ; 
only some stories, too true ones, of the blessed martyrs, and 
some o’ the auld sangs o’ Scotland, in which there is nothing 
but what is good, and which, to be sure, she sings, God bless 
her, sweeter than any laverock.” 





' 

“ Ay, were we both to die this very night, she would be 
happy. Not that she would forget us, all the days of her 
hte. But have you not seen, husband, that God always makes | 
the orphan happy ! They 


None so little lonesome as they! 


e was |! come to make friends o’ all the bonny and sweet things in the | the child was in utter darkness 


|when she heard a loud noise coming down Glen-Scrae, and in 
ia few seconds she felt on her face some flakes of snow. She 
looked up the glen, and saw the snow storm coming down 
lfast asa flood. She felt no fears, but she ceased her song 
land had there 
might have 
lcourse, and felt bolder and boiler every step that brought her 
But th ‘orm had now 
reached the Black moss, and the broad line of light that had 


been a human eye to look upon her there, it 


seen a shadow on her face. She continued her 


nearer to her parents’ house OW 


lain in the direction of her home, was soon swallowed up, and 
She saw nothing but the 


> my " rk ¢ . » é = . 
formed by the peat-stack, and which was at once byre and || world around them, and all the kind hearts in the world make| flakes of snow, interminably intermingled, and furiously waft 


stable and hen-roost. Within the clock ticked cheerfully 
as the fire-light reached its old oak-wood case across the vel 
jow-sanded floor—and a small round table stood between, 
covered with a snow-white cloth, on which were milk and 
oat-cakes, the morning, mid-day, and evening meal of these 
frugal and contented cotters. The spades and the mattocks of} 
the labourer were collected into one corner, and showed that} 
the succeeding day was the blessed sabbath—while on the! 
wooden chimney-piece was seen lying an open Bible ready) 
for family worship. 


| 


The father and the mother were sitting together, without] 


opening their lips, but with their hearts overflowing with hap-' and she looking up to them, as she is glinting homewards over!) forget their own fear in their pity of 


| this night my heart warms towards her beyond usual. 


friends vo’ them. ‘They come to know that Giod is more espe | 
cially the father o’ them on earth whose parents he has taken| 
up to heaven—and therefore it is that they for whom so many | 
have fears, fear not at all for themselves, but go dancing| 
and singing along lke children whose parents are both alive 


: at 
Would it not be so with our dear Hannah? Se douce and} 
thoughtful a child, but never sad nor miserable—ready it is| 

i 
true to shed tears for little, but as ready to dry them up and 


' 


break out into smiles! I know not why it is, husband, but 


The}! 


moon and stars are at this moment looking down upon her, 


nhac 


The cold became intense, and her 


ed in the air, close to her head ; heard notlung but on 


wild, fierce, fitful howl 
little feet and hands were fast being benumbed into inser 
sibility 


“It is a fearful change,’ muttered the child to herself, but 


still she did not fear, for she had been born in a moorland co 
tage, and had lived all her days among the hardships of the 


hills. 


but still she scarcely thought of her own danger, for inne 


“ What will become of the poor sheep,” thought she- 


cence, and youth, and joy, are slow to think of aught evil be 
falling themselves, and thinking benignly of all living things 


others’ sorrow \t 
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aay — a / 
she could no longer discern a single mark on the snow, either 
of human steps or of sheep-track, or the footprint of a wild- 
fowl. Suddenly, too, she felt out of breath and exhausted— 
and shedding tears for herself, at last sunk down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with fear. She 


remembered stories of shepherds lost in the snow—of a mother | 
| 


and child frozen to death on that very moor—and, in a mo- 


| 
ment, she knew that she was to die. Bitterly did the poor 


child weep, for death was terrible to her, who, though poor, 
enjoyed the bright little world of youth and innocence. The 
skies of heaven were dearer than she knew to her—so were 
the flowers of earth. She had been happy at her work, happy 
in her sleep, happy in the kirk on the Sabbath. A thousand 
thoughts had the solitary child; and in her own heart was 
a spring of happiness, pure and undisturbed as any fount 
that sparkles tnseen all the year through in some quiet nook 
among the pastoral hills. But now there was to be an end of 
ul this; she was to be frozen to death—and lie there till the 
thaw might come ; and then her father would find her body, 
and carry it away to be buried in the kirk-yard. 

The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed—and 
searcely had her little hands strength to clasp themselves to- 
gether, as the thought of an over-ruling and merciful Lord 
came across her heart. ‘Then, indeed, the fears of this reli- 
gious child were calmed, and she heard without terror the 
plover’s wailing cry, and the deep boom of the bittern sound- 
ing in the moss. “I will repeat the Lord’s prayer;” and 
drawing her plaid more closely around her, she whispered, 





beneath its ineffectual cover; “Our Father which art inj) 


heaven, hallowed be thy name—thy kingdom come—thy will, 
be done on carth as it is in heaven.” 
within fifty yards, it could have been of no avail—eye could | 
not see her—ear could not hear her in that howling dark- 
ness, But that low prayer was heard in the centre of eter- 
nity—-and that little sinless child was lying in the snow, be- 
neath the all-seeing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to her Father in heaven, then 
ought of her father on earth. Alas! they were not far sepa- 
rated. The father was lying but a short distance from his child. 
ie too had sunk down in the drifting snow, after having, in 
‘ess than an hour, exhausted all the strength of fear, pity, hope, 
despair, and resignation, that could rise in a father’s heart), 
blindly seeking to rescue his only child from death, thinking |) 
that one desperate exertion might enable them to perish in| 
each other’s arms. There they lay, within a stone’s throw of| 
each other, while a huge snow-drift was every moment piling | 
‘self up into a more insurmountable barrier between the dy- || 
ng parent and his dying child. | 

There was all this while a blazing fire in the cottage—a | 
white spread table—and beds prepared for the family to lie 
own in peace. Yet was she who sat therein more to be pitied 
han the old man and the child stretched upon the snow. 





“I will not go to seek them—that would be tempting Pro-|| to go. He observed a scavenger at work with his broom a little || to which they are most liable 


vidence—anil wilfully putting out the lamp of life. 
will abide here, and pray for them !”’ 


pertect adept—an improvement upon Lavater himself. In| 
acuteness and penetration he has no equal. If he finds him-| 
self among religious customers, he is the very personification | 
of piety. Like his great prototype, the arch deceiver him-| 
self, he can “ quote scripture to his purpose ;” and while em- | 
ployed in murdering some pious and goodly hymn in despe- | 
rate attempts at psalmody, he passes off with the utmost ease | 
upon iis credulous hearers, his cracked tin pails and wooden | 
nutmegs. If he finds his next customer a boi son of | 
conviviality, and a scoffer at every thing save the “good li- 
quor” which he idolizes, the mask of religion is at once thrown 
off—-the whine of puritanism gives place to the bold and swag- 
gering manner, which he finds in such company is the surest 
passport to favour and confidence. 

He has always on hand a fund of anecdote and informa- 
\tion. He can talk on all subjects with equal volubility. He! 
|seldom or never takes up his abode at an inn, or place of pub- 
| lie entertainment; for he always calculates on exchanging 
his wares for board and lodging. He delights to seat himself 
at the farmer’s fireside. 
| the edification or amusement of all his auditors. To the old 
gentleman many a marvellous legend to rehearse, of enermous 
| pumpkins, of over-grown cattle, and onions a yard in diameter. 

He has much important information for the good woman of | 
the house, respecting the brewing of her table beer, the ma- | 
|nagement of her poultry, and the best remedies for colds. | 
For the younger portions of the family he has the quaint anec- | 
dote and the marvellous legend. He tells the young Miss of | 
beaus and Connecticut fashions; and withal wins upon the, 
confidence and good graces of the whole family. Morning | 





| 


| 





Had human aid been || @'Tives, and after breakfast is disposed of, the pedler unlocks |} 
| 


| 


|the repository of his stock in trade. The lady of the house 
|is supplied with a pair of spectacles, whose iron bows have | 
| been plated over with silver, and are in consequence passed 
|off as entirely composed of the precious metal. The old 
| gentleman is coaxed into the purchase of a razor, which like | 
that of Dr. Wolcott, was “made to sell ;” but which could no 
more answer its ostensible purpose, than a handsaw. || 
The pretty young Miss is flattered into a bargain for a pair | 
of ear-rings, which conclusively prove the truth of the max- | 
im, that ‘“‘all is not gold which glitters.” And then with a | 
flattering farewell on his part, and a kind request to “call |! 
again” on the part of the family, the honest itinerant again | 
takes up his line of march, eager to reap another harvest of 


gain, at another unsuspecting fireside. Essex Gazette. 





. 
HABITS OF SHEEP. i 
Sheep perseveringly follow their leader wherever he goes. | 
Of this singular disposition Dr. Anderson informs us he once} 
witnessed an instance in the town of Liverpool. A butcher’s 
bey was driving about twenty fat wethers through the town; 
but they ran down a street along which he did not want them | 


| 





: . Tere 
No! 1/ way before them, and called out loudly for him to stop the || may be traced to a want of patience. 
sheep. The man accordingly did what he could to turn them || 


There he has something to say for || 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Mrs. Henry Siddons rose to celebrity at a time when the mos: 
brilliant talents graced the stage; her loss would then have 
been great; at present it is irreparable. At the termination 
of the play on Monday night Mrs. Siddons came forward, led 
by her brother. She was received, as may be imagined, in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and repeated the address, which 
was as follows : 


The curtain drops—the mimic scene is past— 
One word remains, the saddest and the last ; 

A word which oft in careless mood we say, 
When parting friends have passed a social day 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart, 

When friends must sever, or when lovers part; 
Or o’er the dying couch in whispers spoken, 
When the last tender thread is all but broken. 
When all that ear can list or tongue can tell 
Are the faint mournful accents, fare-ye-well ! 
Yet ere we part—and even now a tear 

Bedims my eye to think our parting neat— 
Fain wall I speak how deeply in my breast 
Will the remembrance of your kindness rest— 
Fain would I tell—but words are cold and weak ; 
It is the heart, the heart alone can speak. 

The wanderer may rejoice to view once more 
The smiling aspect of her native shore ; 

Yet oft, in mingled dreams of joy and pain, 
She’d think she sees this beauteous land again; 
And then, as now, will fond affection trace 
The kindness that endeared her dwelling-place. 
Now, then, it must be said, though from my heart 
The mournful accents scarcely will depart, 
Lingering, as if they feared to break some spell— 
It must be uttered !—friends, kind friends, farewell 
One suit remains : you will not scorn to hear 
The last my lips shall falter on your ear ; 

When I am far, my patrons, oh! be kind 

To the dear relative I leave behind. 

He is your own, and like yourselves may claim 
A Scottish origin—a Scottish name. 

His opening talents—let the truth be told, 

A sister ina brother’s cause is bold— 

Shall cater for your eye of leisure still, 

With equal ardour, and improving skill. 

And though too oft the poor performer's lot 

Is but to bloom, to fade, and be forgot, 
Whene’er the mimic sceptre they resign— 

A gentler destiny I feel is mine ; 

For, as the brother moves before your eyes, 
Some memory of the sister must arise ; 

And in your hearts a kind remembrance dwell, 
Of her who once again sighs forth—farewell ! 


In the delivery of this address Mrs. Siddons was often in 
terrupted by loud applause ; and at its conclusion the audience 








in the boxes and pit stood up, and accompanied her exit by 


shouts and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Edinburgh Cour. 





HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

In my intercourse with mothers I have noticed particular|\ 
their various methods of family government, and the errors 
I believe that most of them 
While the judicious 
mother is laudably anxious that her children should imbibe 


Then, as she knelt down, looked she at the useless fire burn- | back, ranning from side to side, always opposing himself to | right feelings and dispositions, she should recollect that during 





sng away so cheerfully, when all she loved might be dying of | their passage, and brandishing his broom with great dexterity, jthe first five or six years of their lives, when impressions are 
cold—and unable to bear the thought, she shricked out a! but the sheep, much agitated, pressed forward, and at last one || always the deepest and most permanent, they are preparing 
prayer, as if she might pierce the sky up to the very throne of || of them came right up to the man, who, fearing it was about || their little code of morals and forming their habits of action 
(iod, and send with it her own miserable soul to plead before to jump over his head, whilst he was stooping, grasped the || not so much from her precepts as her example. She should 
him for the delivery of her child and husband. She then fell! broomstick in both hands, and held it over his head. He {therefore look well to her own conduct, and while she is en 
lown in blessed forgetfulness of all trouble, in the midst of stood for a few seconds in this position, when the sheep made | deavouring to educate them, let her beware that she neglect 
the solitary cheerfulness of that bright burning hearth—and//a spring and jumped fairly over him, without touching the ||not herself. Let her examine her own disposition, and if that 
the Bible, which she had been trying to read in the pauses of broom. The first had no sooner cleared this impediment, || ts irritable and impatient, let her take heed that it does not be 
ver agony, remained clasped in her hands 1, and another in quick succession, that || tray itself in her intercourse with her children. With then 
the man, perfectly confounded, seemed to lose all recollection, all should be calmness and consistency ; nothing should ap 
A CONNECTICUT PEDLER. him, not one of them att ss a Sohn , » able —_ , —_ — : 
1 n em attempting to pass on either side, though | ways be able to see that their parent has a reason for the 
Where is not a more curious specimen of human nature in the street was quite clear. course of conduct she pursues. Those parents who are al 
existence, than the genuine Connecticut pedler. He is a cheat | | ways complaining of the stubbornness and ill-humour of their 
to be sure—but he cheats with so much apparent honesty, | MRS. HENRY SIDDONS. children, may depend upon it the fault lies more with them 
that you never know it till he is beyond hail; and eventhen| We perceive by the Edinburgh papers, that Mrs. Henry | selves than they are aware, or would be willing to acknow 
you hardly know whether to be angry or to laugh outright at | Siddons, better known to the London public as Miss Murray, ledge. ‘The mother is perhaps hurried and oppressed wit! 
your own gullibility. You mentally resolve never again to) bade adieu to the stage on Monday last. She appeared as || the cares of her family, and a child commits some fault, whicl: 
have dealings with gentlemen of his description ; and yet ten Lady Townley ; and at the close of the play, delivered a fare- || perhaps at any other time would have only elicited a slight re 
chances to one, but that the very next travelling merchant | well address, composed for the occasion by Sir Walter Scott. | | 1 , . 
from the “land of steady habits” will work his way into your | We cannot resist the temptation of paying to her merits the | tioned to the offence, and the child becomes angry and turbu 
good graces, and leave you more essentially over-reached, than | passing tribute of our admiration. Her professional talents lent, for he feels as if rebuked, not for doing w rong, but for 
even his brother in the trade had done before him. ‘are unquestionably of the highest kind, while her manners giving his mother trouble ; not for the offence he has commit 
' The genuine pedler has a variety of characters in which he} and accomplishments would grace any station in life. Neither ted, but for bis mother’s want of patience to bear with it ; and 
disguises himself like the masquers at the theatre. He chan-) in tragedy or come dy can the metropolitan boards boast of an|| he consequently sees not his own fault, but that of his parent 
ges oftener than the fubled chameleon, at least to outward) actress who approaches her in excellence. The delicacy and|! For myself I never detect a fault in a child, or have occasior 
appearance, while at heart he is always the same,—cool, cal-| truth of her conceptions of character were worthy of the |to punish one, without examining myself with the most ecru 
‘ulating, and crafty. He invariably adapts himself tothe cha- , power with which they were embodied. Her voice is of the | tinizing s¢ verity, lest there should be something in my exam 
acter of those around hum 5 and he is seldom at a loss to as-|, deepest and most touching beauty, and she knows well how ple to foster the fault Iam so anxious to eradicate from my 
ertain the nature of this character. In physiognoimy he isa , to avail herself of the resources with which it invests her, | chil Fo:tland Cou 


| than another followec 





|, and stood in the same attitude till the whole had jumped over | pear to be the result of passion or caprice. 





wrimand, but now she rebukes it in terms entirely dispropor 


. 
‘ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE MOUSE. 

The following circumstance was communicated to the late 
Dr. Cramer of Virginia, by a gentleman of undoubted vera- 
city :—One evening, in the month of December, as a few 
officers on board of a British man-of-war, in the harbour of 
Portsmouth, were seated around the fire, one of them began 
to play a plaintive air on the violin. He had ecarcely per- 
formed ten minutes when a mouse, apparently frantic, made 
its appearance in the centre of the floor, near the large table 
which usually stands in the wardroom, the residence of the 
lieutenants in ships of the line. ‘The strange gestures of the 
little animal strongly excited the attention of the officers, who, 
with one consent, resolved to suffer it to continue its singular 
actions unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to be greater |, 
every moment. It shook its head, leaped about the table, and | 
exhibited signs of the most ecstatic delight. 

It was observed; that in proportion to the gradation of the 
tones to the soft point, the ecstacy of the animal appeared to 
be increased, and vice versa. After performing actions which 
an animal so diminutive would, at first sight, seem incapable 
of, the little creature, to the astonishment of the delighted 
spectators, suddenly ceased to move; fell down and expired, 








Richings only eschew very deep tragedy and love songs, and | 
beware that his partiality for sylvan colours does not seduce | 
him into an inordinate use of grcen vestments, and we have 
no doubt that he will rise rapidly in his profession. The | 
theatre and all connected with it have our farewell wishes 
for their prosperity. Cc, 
— 
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Zt In addition to thoee stated in our last number, we have 


essays recently published in the Mirror, under the signature 
of C. have excited universal admiration, and we confidently re- 
commend them to the perusal of al! lovers of good writing, with 
the assurance that they will amply repay perusal. We have | 
engaged the author of these sketches, Witt1am Cox, Esq. | 
to devote his time entirely to this publication. He will imme- 
diately proceed to London for the purpose of establishing a 
Joreign correspondence, by which, as we shall hear from him 
frequently, we are enabled to promise our readers a rich fund | 
of amusement drawn from the most interesting sources. The 
superior advantages which we shall hereafter possess, must be 





without evincing any symptoms of pain. 


so obvious to all that we refrain from comment. 











MANNERS. 

What a rare gift is that of manners! how difficult to define 
—how much more difficult to impart. Better for a man to! 
possess them, than wealth, beauty, or talent; they will more | 
than supply all. No attention is too minute, no labour too) 
exaggerated, which tends to perfect them. He who enjoys | 
their advantages in the highest degree, viz. he who can please, | 
penetrate, persuade, as the object may require, possesses the | 
subtlest secret of the diplomatist and the statesman, and wants | 


nothing but opportunity to become “ great.” Pelham 





THE DRAMA. | 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


{ 
| nate in his prose attempts. 


Byron, Moore, and Lady Byron.—Mr. Moore is not fortu- 

His Epicurean, indeed, was ex-! 
jcellent of its kind—but after that you have said all, 
jof Sheridan was deemed too turgid, his Captain Rock too in 

|flammatory, and his Notices of the Life of his friend Byron 
|scarcely any one praises who has patiently waded through it. 
It is altogether an unsatisfactory performance—too much mysti- 


| tied in one place, and too palpably candid in another. The’ 


jeye of the curious reader would fain glance at some object 
| behind the curtain, some untold incident of which the narra- 
|tive consigned to ruthless destruction would have afforded a 
deeper insight into the real character of the noble bard. It 
| Wasa truly injudicious, nay, an unpardonable error, to destroy 
| records which might have thrown light on subjects that may 


Ir is stated, from time to time, in the public journals, that ! now remain enveloped in total and enduring darkness. It is 


the taste of the inhabitants of this city in acting and music is | 
improving, rapidly —wonderfully—astonishingly, and the said | 
worthy inhabitants are apt to compliment each other on the 
strength of these good-natured, though rather warm and pre- 

mature assertions. That a material change has taken place 

is evident, for the style of acting and singing which four or five | 
years ago was looked upon as superlatively grand, and as some- 
thing with which people must of necessity be delighted, is 
now regarded as worse than bad: yet cases do occasionally | 
occur which would lead an observer to suppose that that} 
many-headed monster the public was at times altogether de- | 
void of taste and discrimination. Last week, for instance, 


| difficult likewise to conjecture a motive sufficiently strong to 
jexcuse the act which committed them to the flames. They 
jcould not have thrown out the character of Byron into 
}a more bold relief of infamy than has been attempted by his 
'relentless and cold-hearted persecutors—and, if they would 
have implicated others now living, we are free to assert our 
| unhesitating belief that some palliation for his alleged crimes, 
|some mitigation of the condign punishment to which even 
his memory seems doomed by his foes in the award of public 
| opinion, might have been obtained. It was due to him, and 
|late events have fully shown would have been just conduct 


}towards his detractors. It is not our intention to insinuate 


' 
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Ladies on Horseback.—There never was a law enacted 
from the days of Solon which hed half the influence ove; 
mankind which fashion daily and hourly exercises. Ay— 
and over womankind too. A few years ago, and our ancient 
honest burgomasters would have started in horror at the sight 
of a lady gaily attired, and reining a praneing charger. Now 
we glow with rapture as we see the most accomplished and 
graceful daughters of our city riding with ease and pleasure 
on our most frequented avenues. As a promoter end preser 
vative of health, and as a fashionable and becoming accom 


effected another arrangement which we feel the greatest 'plishment, there is none that deserves general adoption more 
| Pleasure in announcing to our subscribers. The inimitable than exercise on horseback. All the medical journals and the 


medical practitioners of note unite in its recommendation 
It is worth all the anti-dyspeptic nostrums in the world. 


Franklin Buildings.—This name has been given to the 
lofty and spacious range of edifices lately erected in Ann 
street, between Broadway and Nassau-street, to a prominent 
corner of which the office of the New-York Mirror has re 
cently been removed. For beauty of appearance, and con 
venience of arrangement, this pile of buildings probably sur 
any similar local improvement ever attempted in thir 


passes 
It is due to the enterprise of Mr. James Conner, and 


city. 


| is a decisive evidence of the superiority of individual exer 


tion over that of the public authorities. The corporation 
have been years and years intending to remove the jail and 
bridewell—nay, while this stupendous work has been actually 


His Lite | accomplished, that honourable body have been engaged in de- 


liberating about a town-clock, and they have not yet finished 
the cupola which is to receive it! By the way, the side of 
Ann-street opposite the Franklin Buildings is the property of 
our worthy Recorder—may we cherish the hope that his ardour 
will receive a stimulus, and induce him to exnulate the example 


of his public-spirited neighbour ? 


Miss Sterling.—We have before invited the attention of the 
public to the superior accomplishments and eminent skill o! 
this meritonous and esteemed professor of the pianoforte 
Whoever has listened to her performances in public, and avail 
ed himself of the advantages of her unsurpassed method 0! 
instruction in private, has borne cheerful testimony to the un 
exaggerated truth of our commendation. In addition to he 
claims as a successful teacher, she commends herself to general 
admiration by her unexceptionable and amiable deportment 
in the domestic walks of life. A favourable opportunity will 
soon be offered to her friends and the public of evincing their 
liberal sense of her worth by patronising a concert which we 
understand she intends, in consequence of repeated solicita 
tions, very shortly toannounce. We give this timely notice that 
none may fail to attend who feel, like ourselves, inclined to en 
courage the efforts of industrious and meritorious ertist 


Holland's Cottage.—'Vhose who are in the occasional habit 


that excellent comic actor Hilson took his benefit, and was |!that Byron was not criminal—was not the slave of direful of riding out of town, will be pleased to learn that there 
e ¥ "ls } . 

as usual neglected, in consequence of adhering to the “legi- || passions, of a sour misanthropy, and an unpardonable egotism. has been fitted up in a most healthy and elevated site, or 

timate drama,” in place of resorting to the vulgar and disre- || He was so, and that most miserably ; and most keenly, most the Third Avenue, a beautiful, and well supplied retreat 


putable clap-traps, commonly placed before the gaping public | agonizingly did he pay the penalty of his crfme—he was a With the above designation. 


on such occasions. He was at the expense of reviving the 


wretch. Success the most unbounded, applause the most 


We accidentally stopped there 


a few days since, and were delighted with the neatness and 


‘Winter's Tale,” and of engaging the first singer in the |! gFatifying and soothing, nay, worship the most idolatrous of comfort which presided over the establishment. Even ous 
country to add to its effect; yet, would it be believed, Shak- | his own inimitable genius—all could not reach his heart— |temperance men can be accommodated, for there is plenty 


speare, Hilson, and Mrs. Austin failed to draw together more | 


“f have not loved the world, nor the world me !” 


of exquisite coffee. ‘The grounds are so disposed that amuse- 


than three or four hundred people, while on the same evening H Can any infliction, the most ingeniously devised of the most | ments of the most delightful and varied kinds may be enjoyed 


the amphitheatre was crowded in every part to see the living | 


| cruel tortures, rack, pincers and all, equal the intensity of men 


bracing the health and whiling away the time. We observed 


skeleton ride round a sawdust ring on the back of an over- || tal suffering under which a heart of sensibility must have numbers of ladies recreating themselves in all the exuberance 


Wonderful evidences of taste, when a thin | 


grown bullock ? 


man and a fat ox are ten times as attractive as poetry and 
music, It is very hard indeed for Mr. Hilson to be thus un- 
worthily deserted on his benefit night by a public whom he | 
has amused and delighted for many years. But so it is —We } 
ee it announced, at the time of writing this, that Clara Fisher } 
will once more gladden the eyes of the playgoers of this city. | 
tt is to be expected that the brains of divers inflammatory | 
voung men will be seriously affected on the occasion, and that | 
much poetry will be committed. For our own part, we will 
1ot have an opportunity of being guilty of any extravagance, 
as this will probably be the last notice of New-York theatri- | 
eals that we shall pen for many months. Whatever our past 
strictures may have been worth in other respects, we can at 
least say that they have been made without “love or fear— 
favour or affection." Our conscience only reproveth us for 
me thing, and that is, having barely done justice to the good 
qualities of our worthy friend Richings. He is a useful and 
improving actor, and Mr. Sunpson might “better spare a 
better man.” In extravagant fops, or in such parts as Fin-| 
nikin in Don Giovanni, or the Hon. Dick Trifle, Richings is. 
very amusing and superior to any one in the theatre. We 





| writhed with such a feeling ever gnawing at its core? But 
;now he is dead—his personal example, poisonous as it may 
|have been thought, has been withdrawn, and his spirit has 
|fled to answer a better and more searching Judge than the 
wavering opinion of the world. And now the impression of 
‘his mighty intellect alone remains to witness unto posterity 
jthat he was here. And now a charitable heart would feel, 
and a prudent mind would hope, that his errors would have 
| been covered by the mantle of oblivion. ‘Those individuals 


|| more especially who are identified with his name, were called 


upon by every consideration of propriety for the living, and 


‘| decent, however cold, regard for the dead, to spare the memory 


of his evil deeds. His child—his “ Ada, sole daughter of 
his house and heart,” should have been respecteri—but no, 
the slightest implication—the least doubt, is sufficient to elicit 
statements and exposures which, if they are dishonouring to 
the illustrious dead—for illustrious Byron must be in spite of 
his crimes—reflect no credit on the magnanimity, or the for- 
bearance, or the sexual modesty of his living accuser. It is 
needless to pursue the subject farther. The public may be 
induced more and more to deprecate the vices of the man— 
the genius of his poetry will ever command their admiration 


of animal spirits, and rendered still more lovely by the sur 
rounding charms of nature and the healthful breezes sweep 
ath. 


ing up from the noble river bene 


Repository of the Aris.—Bourne truly deserves, and un 
doubtedly receives extensive encouragement for his indefati 
gable efforts to establis:. in this city a valuable public deposi 
tory of specimens of tw It is a treat to stroll 
through his rooms, riculy decorated with paintings and en 
gravings of the first class. ‘To ladies more especially an hour’ 
lounge will furnish ample opportunities of exercising and im 
proving their taste in the manufacture of light articles fit t 
adorn the boudoir or drawing-room. 


line arts 


Emporiwn and True Amrerican.—This well conducted 
paper, published weekly at ‘Trenton, New Jersey, has lately 
been enlarged and much improved in its external appearance 
We are ever pleased to witness gradual and substantial ad 
vances made by our contemporaries. They are at once tokens 
of skull, talent, and industry on the part of the editor, and of 
liberality, punctuality, and discernment on that of the publi 


Clara Fisher.--This universal favourite appeared on We: 
nesday evening at the Park theatre, before a brilliant audience 


were never sensible how valuable he was in these and simi- || and idolatry—his master mind is destined to rank in the same | who received her with the warmest tokens of the ir continned 


lar characters, until we saw others attempt them. Let Mr. | 


niche with Shakspeare and Milton, Pope and Drvden 


favour. We regret she can play but two nighté 
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ANDANTINO CON MOTO. 
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2d—' Tis sweet, when countless stars appear, 


To revel on the main, 
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of the past ; To see a young and = gal-iant knight, Ar-ray’d with shield and lance, Kneel 
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old ro mance Knee! down be - fore his la - dy bright In days of old to - mance. 
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In ev'ry fitful sound to hear And mark some ancient minstre] stand, Who struck the harp with joyous hand, 
Tradition’s fairy strain ; 


With song illumined glance, In days of old romance. 





lh’ eMALE REVENGE.—During the reign of Philip IL. of Spain 
is gentleman had the misfortune to kill his adversary in a 
nucturnal rencontre in the streets of Madrid. As he was lean 
ing against the door he perceived, to his astonishment, a bril 
He had sufficient courage to ad 
vance towards the light, but was seized with inexpressibl 


iam light in the church 


horror at the sight of a female figure, clothed in white, which 
ascended from one of the vaults, holding a bloody knife in 
“What do you want here !” 
wild look, and a harsh threatening tone, as she ap 


her hand. 


him, 


for an apparition, quivered in every limb, and related his ad 
venture without any reserve 
plied she, “but you have nothing to fear from me. 
murderer like yourselt 
1 base and perjured man has ruined me, and boasted over my 

His life has paid the forfeit of his 
» was not sufficient for betrayed anc 


weakness and credulity. 


guilt. 


insulted love. 


VARIETIES. 


The poor man who, before she spoke, had taken her 
‘You are in my power,’ re 


I belong to a family of distinction ; 


I bribed the sexton—I have been down into 
his vault—I have rent his false heart out of his body—and) 
thus I serve the heart of 
tore it in pieces with both 
her foot. 

Diperor.—lIt is related of the celebrated Diderot that, on 
rising one morning, he found himself without a single sous, 
or the means of obtaining the smallest nourishment. 
wandering about all day, and suffering the severest pangs of 
iunger, he returned to his inn, where his illness (arising from 
exhaustion) becoming apparent to his landlady, s 
little wine and some toasted bread. 


With these words she 
ands, and then trampled it under 


“That dav 


cried she 


afterwards, “ I swore, if I ever possessed any thing, never to|| The formal reception of the French poet M. de Lamartin« 
refuse an indigent person’s request, that I might not be instru-,jinto the Academy, took place at Paris on the second of April 


| mental to their passing so dreadful a day as I had done,’ and, Nothing could exceed the eagerness of the Parisian ladies to 


which oath he is said to have most rigidly observed. j\ubtain seats. 

A beggar died recently at Lucca, who was known by the | Twelve thousand francs were lately paid by a bookseller o1 
tppellation of the butter-pot man, because he had nothing but | Paris for the manuscript of a dramatic piece, “ Stockholm et 
that sort of earthen vessel in his hut. At his death more||Fontainebleau.” 
than seventy thousand franes in gold and silver were found in Shylock has fully succeeded as a melo-drama, in Paris, at 
the pots! | the theatre de la Porte Saint-Martin. All Shakspeare’s play- 
succeed every where in some shape or other. 

Colonel Childs has finished a lithographic portrait of the 
late Dr. Godman, from a strong likeness of that lamented and 


Mr. Kellermann, a native of Mentz, has invented a machine 
it Moscow, by means of which he cures stammering in the 
space of three days. It is said the emperor has granted him 
1 celebrated person. 

Virtue is no enemy to pleasure, grandeur, or glory; hei 
National (proper office is to regulate our desires, that we may enjoy every 
Gazette. blessing with moderation, and lose them without discontent. 

The old Count de Segur has published a life of Louis XJ Convunprums.—Why would a Frenchman say that an in 

On the eighth of April, in the gallery of Diana, in the ferior singer at the opera was an indecent character? Be 


palace of the 'Tuilleries, the king of France washed the feet of 
thirteen children, who represented the thirteen apostles ; and 


1 patent forsix years, and made him a present of ten thousanc 
) 
roubles 


The following paragraphs are copied from the 


cause he is alw ays in de chorus—indecorous, 
Why is a boxer like a man who deals in flour? Becaus: 
he is a miller. 


served each of them with bread and a little pitcher of wine. : , 
Why is a man closing a letter like the top of a room? Be 


He was assisted, says the court paper, in his pious functions, 
by the Dauphin and the great dignitaries. 

The first authentic account of the introduction of free 
masons into England as a body is in the year 674, when Hex- 
ham Church was built by the celebrated Wilfred, Archbishop 


of York = — 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


cause he is a sealing—ceiling 
Why should you never trust a little girl who can tell you 
how many feet she has got? Because she can count her feet 


—counterteit 





John Wilson, of London, has produced a picture entitled, 
im g out anchor.” ict . al - aual ; —— penn 
carrying out an anchor,” which is declared to equal any Published every Saturday, at the comer of Nassau and Annstreets 
picture of its class, ancient or modern. Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance.— Neo subscript 
1 . = . waived @ loos 4 thy > year 
The Rev. George Croly has undertaken a complete history ‘°°®'Y** *° ® '8* period than one ye 


f the Jews in ancient and modern times SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JOMN-STIEE 











